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THE SYCAMORE FIG TREE. 


Tue annexed engraving exhibits a species of Sycamore 
Fig Tree, probably such as is mentioned in Luke xix. 4, 
the peculiarities of which seem to solve the difficulty. 
This Sycamore is about the height of a beech, and bears 
its fruit, as here represented, in a manner quite different 
from common trees. It has them on the trunk itself, which 
shoots out little sprigs in the form of a grape stalk, at the 
end of which the fruit grows close to one another very like 
the bunches of grapes. 

The fruit and leaf, the former of which is manifestly of 
the fig kind, are separately represented, by our drawing 
marked B,. "This tree is always green, and bears fruit sev- 
eral times in the year, without observing any certain sea- 
sons. Norden says, “I have seen some of these that have 
fruit two months after others. The fruit has the figure and 
smell of real figs, but is inferior to them in taste, having a 
fulsome sweetness. It is of a yellow-ocherish cast, shaded 
slightly with a flesh-coloured tinge. The tree abounds in 
Egypt, where the common people live on its fruit. The 

same author thinks it highly probable that this was the tree 
into which Zaccheus climbed to see Jesus. ‘There seems 


no evident difficulty attending this opinion: the same)kind © 


of tree that grew near Jericho might grow near Jerusalem. 
Standing by the way side it seems not to have been private 
property, hence no person was injured by the sentence 
Lord passed upon it, and which is generally theughtto 
been uttered considering the barren tree as a strikinge®) 
of the Jewish nation, who had only the appearances @ 
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A January. 


piety and religion, and whose approaching fate was thus 
strikingly foreshewn. It is evident, taking the passage lit- 
erally, that our Lord might discern the leaves and green- 
ness of the tree, before he could discover whether there 
was any fruit upon its trunk: and that his commanding it 
to remain in its present state, does not at all imply that he 
cursed it in our common acceptation of that term. The 
whole seems contained in the command “no man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter for ever ;” that is, that sterility which now 
renders thee unprofitable shall continue to be thy charac- 
ter; which, if intended as a metaphor, has been awfully 
verified in the condition and character of the unbelieving 
Jews from that time to the present day.—Calmet. 


. 


JANUARY. 


Tuts month (Januarius) is so called from Janus, the most 
ancient of the heathen deities, at least in Italy. His im- 
ages were. made with two faces, one looking backward, the 
other forward, to denote both a retrospect and a prospect, 
with a staff of white thorn, in one hand, and a key in the 
other. Let this month teach us to look back on the past 
year, and review the mercies we have received from God, 
the dangers we have escaped, and the difficulties through 
which we have been brouglit. Let it teach the careless 
sinner to wonder at the forbearance of God, that he has 
not been cut off in his awful career of transgression, and 
let it lead the Christian to praise the hand divine that has 
brought him thus far. And let us look forward, depending 
on that grace which has hitherto protected and blessed us, 
endeavoring to promote the glory of God, and walking cir- 
cumspectly, redeeming the time, remembering that when 
days, and months, and years, are no more to us, we have a 
rest in heaven. 

And let the sinner look forward too, and be wise while 
his lamp of life is burning, lest while he is unprepared it 
should be extinguished, and eternal darkness come upon 
him. 
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Tilustrations of Scripture. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


And the High Priest Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him, to smite him on the mouth. Acts xxiii. 2. 


Tue adventures of Mahomed Nebee Khan, whom I be- 
fore mentioned to have been sent for by the king, deserve to 
be recorded, as they afford a specimen of what generally 
happens to every Persian who has grown into power from 
his riches, Before he ventured to enter the capital, he sent 
for his son, who was an attendant on the court, of whom 
he enquired what were the king’s intentions towards him, 
and what fear there might be for his safety. The king, in 
order to cloak his game, conferred the dignity of Khan on 
the son previous to seeing the father, which so blinded him, 
that he entered the city in full confidence of the monarch’s 
favour. He had been accompanied by Mirya Ahady, the 
govenor of the great districts of Corbal and Fasa, and his 
coadjutor in his systems of extortion. They were called 
upon to appear before the king some days after their arrival, 
and were then informed that they were to give an account of 
the administration of their respective offices, After they 
had stood sometime before the king, he said, “ Well, have 
you brought me no Peeshkesh (present)?” They remain- 
ed silent. “Where are the 70,000 tomauns, the arrears 
the tribute of Fars, of course you have brought that @ 
Mirya Ahady answered, that all that was due had been sent, 
The king then turned to Mahomed Nebee, who answered 
the same thing. “ Call the Ferashees,” exclaimed the king, 
“and beat these rogues till they die.” The Ferashees came 
and beat them violently, and when they attempted to say 
any thing in their -own defence, they smote them on the 
mouth with a shoe, the heel of which was shod with iron. 
The king’s wrath increased with the violence of the blows 
that were administering, until it became so great that he or- 

red them to be thrown out of the window, which was 

re than seventy feet from the ground. At this critical 
t came the Ameen-ed-dowlah, who entreated the ki 
e their lives, saying that he would be security for t 
(payment of their arrears. Upon this, the royal anger ceas- 
1* 











6 The Tribute Moncey. 


ed, and he permitted the culprits to depart by the less expe- 
ditious mode of the staircase. 

This use of the shoe is‘quite characteristic of the eastern 
manners described in scripture. ‘The shoe was always con- 
sidered as vile, and never allowed to enter sacred or re- 
spected places; and to be smitten with it, is to be subject- 
ed to the last ignominy. Paul was smitten on the mouth by 
the orders of Ananias.—Morver’s Travels. 


THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 


Amone the numerous miracles performed by our adorable 
Saviour, that of deriving the tribute money from the mouth 
of a fish, is peculiarly worthy of our attention: not only 
because of the lesson which his example teaches us, of 
meekly submitting to the ordinances of man for the Lord’s 
sake, but because of that divine knowledge and power 
which it exhibits. “Go,” said our Lord to Peter, “Go thou 
to the sea and cast a hook and take up the fish that first 
cometh up, and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a piece of money, that take and give unto them 
for Me and thee.” 

Peter, accustomed to fish with a net, was now to take 
merely a single hook that could catch but one. Nor was he 


-to take many fishes successively, but that which should first 


bite ; “and in the mouth of that fish he should find a stater, 
(a piece of money about the value of half a crown.) 
Whence should this fish procure this stater? Probalby the 
money previously lost at sea was to be carried just then by 
the agitation of the waves into the fish’s mouth. The whole 
is wonderful, “Othe depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God; how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out.” How accurate 
the knowledge of Jesus. Who directed Jesus to the precise 
spot, and at the precise moment, when this fish thus charged 
with the tribute money should readily be caught ? What an 
argument is this of the supremacy of our Redeemer over all 
nature, éven the fish of the sea; and at the same time what 
a persuasive inducement does it afford, ever to rely, in the | 













The Cockchafers. 7 


firmest manner, on his all-wise providence to provide for us 
in the use of his appointed means, all things needful for 
life and godliness. We do not expect miracles; but this 
miracle shews us that Jesus was Lord of all, and encourages 
us to expect that he will suply all our need, and readily re- 
pay whatever we expend in the way of duty to God or man. 


THE COCKCHAFERS. 


Tuey say example is more prevalent than precept; 
where both meet together one might hope for some benefi- 
cial result. You shall judge, Mr. Editor, whether the fol- 
lowing circumstance is worth setting before your readers, 
young and old, for you have many of both sorts. 

Iam accustomed to exercise some young ones of my 
_ congregation, ona Lord’s-day evening, all of them school 
children; being willing to impress their minds, if possible, 
and hoping to do it by modes and hints adapted to their age 
and feelings. I attempt this chiefly by questions founded 
upon some passage of scripture which they have just read. 
I endeavour to make them say to me, something of what 
they think themselves; as I am persuaded they learn but 
little, comparatively, by what is said to them. ; 

The part of the Bible then in consideration was the par- 
able of the good Samaritan, given us in Luke x. 25, &c. I 
easily drew from them acknowledgments of the wickedness 
of the thieves, who robbed the poor man and beat him ; 
with condemnation on those who passed by on the other 
side, without rendering him any assistance ; and then, prais- 
es on the Samaritan who took pity on him, poured oil and 
wine into his wounds, conducted him to a place of recovery, 
and, perhaps, saved his life. 

1 then endeavoured to bring the instruction more upon a 
level with their own habits, by asking, whether something 
too much like this wickedness does not sometimes take 
place among children: whether it is not wicked for children 





to quarrel—for the bigger ones to fight the little omes—for . _ 


any of them to pilfer the other’s play-things, or oppress and 
vex one another. Conviction was expressed on the ceunte- 


‘ 





8 The Cockchafers. 


nance of several, besides the child who, being questioned, 
answered, “ Yes, sir.” [asked themif cruelty to animals 
was not wicked also: whether it was right to teaze, or beat, 
or wantonly starve, or needlessly kill, a worm, or even a 
fly. 

I had the satisfaction of hearing, the next day, that one 
of my little auditors had so well attended to, and so truly 
felt, the sentiments stated, that, as soon as he got home he 
went to his treasures, and liberated out of his screw-box 
half a dozen cockchafers, which he had for some time kept 


imprisoned for his amusement. I will not suspect him of 


that barbarous sport to which these beetles are often doom- 
ed, yet I do not doubt this was a sacrifice to principle; he 
would rather have kept them, but found it was not right. 
May the sentiment of mercy be indelibly engraven on his 
young heart: 1 honour him for such compliance, it augurs 
well for his future character. 

I please myself with thinking that, perhaps, that word 
spoken in due season may be the means of saving not only 
many an innocent insect from torture, but also puss and her 
playful kittens ; Jowler and Dash, and all the canine tribe ; 
rabbits, guinea pigs, and mice; with cocks, and hens, and 
ducks ; and birds, sparrows, pigeons, and birds’ nests ; or 
larger animals, donkeys, horses, and cows ; and possibly, 
who can tell, (for the spirit of cruelty spreads its devasta- 
tions wide, and the spirit of mercy once engendered, em- 
braces all within its reach) it may save from many a tear 
little brothers, and feeble sisters, and underling servants : 
nay, by and bye, some old tottering mother may experience 
kind words instead of taunts, and a stout arm to lean on in- 
stead of neglect, and a thousand little nameless good offices 
which will thrill through her aged nerves, and set her pal- 
pitating heart and failing circulation, into almost youthful 
motion in spite of decrepitude. 

I am persuaded that cruelty is, in many children, only the 
exertion of power, and is not discerned to be cruel; nor 
does it enter into their comprehension that the creatures 
feel any pain, which do not cry. Were the real agonies 
they inflict explained to them, very few children are so 
wicked in their natural tempers as to continue the practice 
of tormenting. Avchild might easily be taught to pity a 
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poor fly, and help it out of the cream pot, might be horrifi- 
ed at pulling off a wing, or breaking the limbs of a father- 
long-legs, by a word of kind expostulation ; or if need be, 
the powerful assistance of a slight tug at the child’s own 
hair, which would pull out two or three, might be the means 
of strengthening the conviction. 

I would suggest too, especially to the teachers of Sunday 
school children, that this matter of cruelty to animals is well 
worthy of their attention. It is the germ of many a rob- 
bery, and many a murder. If the aim is to instil a sense of 
sin, here is one very common sin, the stating of which may 
have effects immediately, and highly beneficial. If the aim 
is to convince of the value of mercy, in need of which they 
themselves stand, here is an exemplification of its excell- 
ence close at home. “Blessed are the merciful for they- 
shall obtain mercy.” T. 


ON SOUND. 


Sounp is produced by the smart collision of two bodies, 
and is louder as the bodies increase in hardness, or as more 
of their surfaces or particles come into contact. This col- 
lision produces, it is supposed, a rapid undulation in the air, 
which immediately spreads from the point of collision on all 
sides, upwards, downwards, and sideways; and wheresoev- 
er these undulations take place, and how far soever they ex- 
tend, sound is heard, and louder or weaker, as the undula- 
tations are greater or less. It has been discovered by ex- 
periment, that sound travels at the rate of 1142 feet in 
a second ; this is, however, much inferior to the speed of 
light, which travels at a rate of nearly 200,000 miles in the 
same time. Some persons might perhaps think, that when 
a accident had happened to cause sound, that they would 
hear that sound immediately. This certainly is a mistake, 
as is readily proved by a game at shuttlecock. We may 
often perceive a battledore to strike, before the sound is 
heard, even if the distance is not very great. We also see 
a flash of lightning before we hear the thunder, although 
there is every reason to believe they were both produced at 














10 Revelation xiv. 13. 


the same moment. If we take notice how many seconds 
elapse between the lightning and the thunder, we may easi- 
ly find out the distance of the cloud from which they pro- 
ceed, by reckoning four and a half seconds, or six pulsa- 
tions to a mile. 

Sound in the night may be heard more distinctly than in 
the day, on account of there being fewer interruptions. 
Sound in the night often alarms fearful people. The death- 
watch, as it is vulgarly called, is an insect found in old 
wooden furniture, and sometimes in bedsteads. When the 
ticking of this insect is heard, some people think that it 
portends death in the family. The absurdity of this sup- 
position I need not remark, 

Wood conducts sound. If we put our ear to a plank of 
wood, and @ person only scratch the plank with a pin .at 
the other end, (even if the plank be eight or ten yards 
long,) it may.be heard very distinctly. Wind also conveys 
sound. We may observe the effects of it on church bells; 
the sound of which seems to swell out, and then again to 
become !ower, and at last die away. And having mention- 
_ ed wind, I may also allude to the Holian Harp, which is a 
stringed instrument, that needs no performer but the vary- 
ing undulating breeze. Campbell, in his poem on “ The 
Pleasures of Hope,” speaks of the effects of sound as con- 
veyed in a circuitous course ; where he represents a person 
ona walk, 

, “‘ As pausing oft, when winding rocks convey 
, The still sweet fall of music far away.” 

Wiiiiam Henry. 


REVELATION xiv. 13. 


*‘T heard a yoice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” 


Bur is it not a dismal thing to die ?—to leave this busy and 
beautiful world,—to close the eyes forever on all the en- 
gaging objects that surround us,—to forsake the pleasing 
and interesting pursuits of life,—to have done forever with 
its pleasures, to break off from every favourite scheme, and 
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Rivelation xiv. 13. 1t 


ail our agreeable recreations,—can all this be otherwise 
than painful? And still more so is the thought of leaving 
the endeared circle of our friends; to see those faces no 
more that are so familiar and so much beloved; no more to 
make one of the domestic band of which we have long 
formed an animated part; for our voice to be heard no more 
in the lively discourse; our smile never again to enliven the 
social intercourse ! and even this is not all: to die, is not 
merely to be absent, (as we may frequently have been,) at 
a distant place, from whence we could still hold some inter- 
course with those we love: but it is to go for ever whence 
we cannoteither return or maintain any connexion with them. 
Besides, whither is it to go? Is it not to the cold grave? 
This body which has been nourished and cherished with so 
much care and tenderness, to which so much cost and pains 
have been devoted to make it comfortable and agreeable ; 
which has been, perhaps, tenderly screened from every 
blast,—this body must lie and perish in the comfortless 
tomb! This it isto die:—thus death is naturally regarded 
by us :—no wonder then that it is an event so universally 
dreaded and so carefully avoided. All ages naturally shrink 
from death, from the youngest child that is capable of any 
reflection, to the old man who has arrived at the, utmost 
verge of life. All ranks fear it: the poor, who have so 
little to attach them to life; as well as the rich, whose 
treasure lies in this world; the servant and the slave, as 
much almost as their master,—the savage as well as the 
civilized. This then is the cry from earth, 

Now let us hear the voice from heaven: “ Blessed are 
the dead :”’—-What a strange difference is this! In what an 
opposite light do these parties view the same circumstance ! 
Let us inquire which of them is best qualified to judge of its 
and whether this view of the subject is likely to be correct. 

Observe then, that this voice was not that of some pious 
minister, by whom we may frequently have heard the bless- 
edness of the saints in heaven asserted; nor was it the 
voice of mourning relatives, consoling themselves with this 
consideration for the loss of some dear friend. Nor was it 
the voice of the Scriptures only, although by them we now 
hear this truth declared. Nor was it the voice of some lost 
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soul; who from the regions of misery and despair, might 
lift up his eyes and behold afar off the blessed society of 
heaven. These voices indeed, would be impressive, and 
we might justly give credit to any of them. But this voice 
came with still greater authority than any of these :—it 
came from Heaven, Perhaps it was not even the voice of 
an angel; but might be spoken by one of those very bless- 
ed ones who had died in the Lord. 

Thus then, when we consider from whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, we must needs give the fullest credit to its testimo- 
ny. Why then should not this faithful assurance from one 
who inhabits that heavenly country produce the same ef- 
fect ? Let us believe that it is, indeed, a blessed thing to die; 
that death will not only deliver us from the pains and suf- 
fering of the present life, but that all the accumulated 
pleasures and advantages of this world are not to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall foilow. 

Let not young persons think this subject inapplicable to 
them. For, not to mention the uncertainty of life at every 
age, it is of the highest importance to be early impressed 
with jast ideas of death and futurity; that it may become 
a subject of familiar and agreeable reflection, rather than of 
dread and terror. It is common to sigh and say “we must 
die :” but this is not the proper language and feeling res- 
pecting that great change. Instead of thinking of heaven 
as a mere refuge from hell, (which it is to be feared is too 
commonly the case, even with those who know better,) we 
should, like the apostle, have a desire to depart, and to ex- 
change this imperfect state for that unchanging felicity. 

Observe, the voice which the apostle heard from heaven, 
said unto him, “ Write ;” and surely it was to be written in 
order that all might read, and be profited, and stimulated 
by this most interesting intelligence. Those therefore who 
have reason to fear that they have never yet given them- 
selves to God, instead of passing over such passages as these, 
as though they had no concern in them, should, on the con- 
trary, read and study them as that which was commanded to 
be written for their special use. As the poor prodigal was 
induced to arise and set off homewards, in conseqdence of 
reflecting upon the abundant provisions of his father’s 
house; so may sinners, young and old, be allured to set 
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Elien and Sophia. 18 


their faces Zion-ward, by contemplating the blessed state of 
the inhabitants of that heavenly city. And O, how much 
encouragement they have to do so! The gladness of the 
news of salvation consists in this—That all this inconceiv- 
able felicity is attainable by every one who hears of it. 
There is no obstacle ;—all are iavited;—the gay, the 
worldly, those who are far from righteousness; if they do 
but “ask, shall receive; if they knock, the door of this 
happiness will be opened to them.” And they know who 
has said, “I am the door ; by me if any man enter, he shall 
go in and out and find pasture.” Itis true there is but one 
way to heaven: butthere is ne need of any other: because 
this one way is safe, easy, and open to every passenger. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ himself proclaims, without any lim- 
itation, “ Verily, verily he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life.” ‘This is good news indeed! But if the con- 
templation of this endless happiness, if the sound of these 
encouraging invitations should fail to induce any to seek it, 
let such hear the terrors of the Lord. Let them remember 
that the dead who die without the Lord, are cursed. For, 
as we see in the context, “they have no rest day nor night, 
but the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever and 


ever.” Jane TaAy.or. 
ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 
(Continued from page 419, Vol. IX.) 


CHAP. VII. 


My letter sent—My guardian’s visit—He determines to take me from 
Mrs. Bloomfield’s—My sister’s sorrow at leaving, yet she determines 
not to quit me, though I had been so unkind—We are sent to Mr. 
Marshman’s school in London—The dtfference of this school from 
Mrs. Bloomfield’s. 


Tuts letter being written, I delivered it unseen to the 
miller’s boy to put into the post-office, and waited the re- 
sult in a state of increased obstinacy and pride. 

Vou. X. No. 1. 2 

















14 Ellen and Sophia. 


My letter had been gone more than a fornight, and I was 
daily. expecting an answer; during that fortnight I had 
scarcely spoken to Sophia, and though we still slept to- 
gether, we behaved to each other with the utmost reserve 5 
whilst her affection for her schoolfellows seemed daily to 
augment. 

Well doI recollect the last day of this fortnight ; it was 
a lovely morning, a morning in which all without and with- 
in was serene with every one, but me. The early part of 
the day passed asusual, Theresa was speaking of two lit- 
tle orphan girls, relations of her own, whose friends were 
exceedingly anxious should be placed under Mrs. Bloom- 
field’s care; but that they could not be admitted, as Mrs. 
Bloomfield had resolved to take only six. 

“ Well,” I said, “1 wish she would take them, and send 
us away.” 

“Oh no!” replied Sophia, “I wish them no ill, especial- 
ly as they are orphans, but I would not leave this happy 
home for all the world,” and she burst into tears. Lucilla, 
Amelia, and Theresa, all embraced her, the tears were in 
their eyes, and they called her, dear sister, but they took no 
notice of me. 

Tn the afternoon we all went out as usual. We arranged 
ourselves under a little shed at the corner of a wood, and 
before us was spreada wide corn field, where many poor 
people followed the reapers, being occupied in gleaning. 
One poor woman had a little baby, which from time to time 
she took up in her arms, and then laid down in a shadowy 
spot on the green turf. We soon espied the little one and 
took it up, it was about two months old, and was dressed in 
ordinary and patched garments. We held it on our laps 
and hushed it to sleep, it smiled innocently at us when awake, 

‘and the young ladies amused themselves some time in plan- 
ning clothes, which they resolved to make for it. 

Mrs. Bloomfield, I well remembér, made several sweet 
remarks on the humble, unsuspecting, blameless character 
of infants; and spoke of multitudes of these little redeein- 
ed ones which are now in glory, for as in Adam all these 
died, so in Christ are they all made alive, 

She also pointed out the scriptural emblem of corn, 
which when gathered in and ground down is made into 
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bread, as in like manner the redeemed ones are gathered 
unto Christ, and their earthly house of this body being dis- 
solved they are incorporated in Christ, the bread of life. 
We concluded our evening by helping to glean for the poor, 
and returned to the house, all but myself being full of gaiety 
and lightness of heart. 

The next day befere noon, a carriage was seen winding 
up the hill to the house, and Mrs. Bloomfield was presently 
ealled to my guardian, whose sudden appearance filled me 
with a degree of apprehension which it was impossible for 
me to disguise. 

My guardian had been about half an hour with Mrs, 
Bloomfield when I was sent for; he received me coolly. 
“Ellen,” he said, “Iam come to take you with me to 
London. I have arranged every thing with Mrs. Bloom- 
field, you will make haste and be ready to depart in a few 
hours.” : 

I cannot describe the feelings with which I heard this 
news, but I was not happy, pleased, or satisfied with my own 
work; I looked at Mrs. Bloomfield, but could read only a 
kind of tender sorrow in the expression of her sweet coun-- 
tenance. She however arose, left me with my guardian, and 
said she would give orders for my clothes being prepared. 

When alone with my guardian, “Ellen,” he said, “ I did 
not like the temper of your letter; nevertheless I would not 
have you stay here to be unhappy, though I must acknowl- 
edge, I think it has been your own fault.” ; 

“T will stay, sir, if you please,” I said, being somewhat 
alarmed. 

“ You can’t stay now,” he replied, “I have spoken to a 
lady in London about taking you. I have settled every 
thing with Mrs. Bloomfield, your place here will be immedi- 
ately filled up, and nobody will be hurt; so all you have to 
do is to get ready to go with me when the horses are rested.” 

“ And my sister, sir.” 

“Your sister makes no complaints. Mrs. Bloomfield and 
I have agreed that she shall be left to act for herself, so I 
desire, you will please not to interfere with her.” My 
guardian then told me to go and settle my matters as spee- 
dily as possible. It was with a heavy foot that I ascended 
the stairs, but finding the school-room empty I ran down 
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again, and sought my sister in the garden. I went along 
the gravel walk through the shrubbery, and at length com- 
ing to a favorite bower, I saw all my school-fellows grouped 
together therein. On coming closer I saw my sister weep- 
ing on the breast of Amelia, whilst Lucilla held one hand, 
and Theresa another. She was pale as death, and almost 
fainting; Rosa was crying at the entrance of the bower, 
and Harriet and Maria weeping apart. 

I, the guilty cause of all this sorrow, stood irresolute on 
seeing this, and drew somewhat behind a shrub. 

“Oh! happy home, Oh! sweet companicns,” said my 
sister, and broke off again. “ And our gentle parent,” and 
she sighed, as if her heart would break. What can all this 
mean, I thought. 

“ Don’t.go then,” said Theresa, “ you are not obliged to 

0.’ 

“ But her duty,” said Amelia, sobbing, “remember they 
are twins.” 

“TI won’t speak,” said Theresa, “Ihave said too much 
already.” 

Lucillain this place sobbed quite loud, and I heard my 
sister trying to comfort her. “ We shall meet again—Heav- 
en !—QOur dear Saviour!” she could add ne more. I step- 
ped forward and was seen first by Rosa, who reddening with 
passion and stamping her foot, cried out, “go away, bad, 
wicked girl, go away.” Every one in the arbour then 
looked up, but no one spoke. 

“ Sophia,” I said, “why do you cry, you are not going 
with me; I do not desire to separate you from your friends, 
nobody requests you to leave this place.” 

She arose. “Ellen,” she answered, “I know my duty, 
and I know also, that, dreadful as it will be to me to leave 
my friends, the separation from you would be still worse. 
You have done much to cool my regard, butstill you are my 
sister, my twin sister, and with youl have resolved to go— 
don’t attempt to shake my resolution—farewell then, sweet 
friends, sisters, more than sisters, farewell. Happy, happy 
home, Lucilla, Amelia, Theresa, Rosa, Harriet, Maria, fare- 
well, farewell, give my Ellen one parting kiss, and then fare- 
well,” So saying, she ran from the bower and appeared 
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no more, till she was lifted into the carriage half fainting 
and drowned in tears. 

As soon as the carriage was in motion, our guardian took 
the hand of Sophia and said, “my dear little girl, I am sor- 
ry to see you so troubled, and yet I admire your resolution 
not to be separated from your sister. I am also sorry that 
Ellen could not make herself contented where she was; 
however, I trust that she will try to satisfy herself at Mrs. 
Marshman’s, where she will have every advantage, for Mrs. 
Marshman’s school has a great name.” This was a good 
deal for our guardian to say, for he wasa man of few 
words, excepting when speaking of business, or the con- 
cerns of the city of London, and matters connected there- 
with. 

We had a melancholy journey. Sophiaafter some time 
ceased to shed tears, but the fixed sorrow into which she 
settled, was worse to me to witness, than her more open ex- 
pressions of grief. 

When we were going to bed at the inn, I tried to reason 
with her, but she cut me short, “ Ellen,” she said, “I have 
had a dreadful struggle, you have pyt-me to a severe trial, 
do not attempt to reason with me, allow me to take my own 
way in reconciling myself to what is past.” 

“ You think I have behaved ill, Sophia,” I said. 

“I think of you, as you do of yourself,” she answered ; 
“and my only consolation is, that I trust you are sensible of 
your unkindness and want of gratitude.” 

“ Upon my word,” I said, “ you have taken a high tone.” 

She made no answer, but got into bed and wept herself 
asleep. ' 

The next morning Sophia appeared quite composed, but 
neither smiled nor spoke, excepting in reply to some ques- 
tion; and her silence was the less remarked as our guardian 
had taken places for us in a public stage-coach, where was 
an old gentleman from London, who held him in conversa- 
tion all day. When arrived at London, we passed through 
many streets unknown to me, and at length entered one of 
the old squares, where we stopped before a large, and to us, 
who had just left one of the lovliest spots this Island can 
boast, a gloomy looking house. This was Mrs. Marshman’s, 
and here we were received by a respectable gentlewoman 
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of advanced age, who, added to a certain dignified dullness 
of manner, that peculiar stiffness which generally marked 
the head of an establishment for the education of young la- 
dies some years ago. Every word which was uttered by 
this lady, was duly weighed and measured before it proceed- 
ed from her lips ; and her discourse resembled those sort of 
paragraphs in newspapers and ill-written novels, which from 
time immemorial have been used to fill up gays in the au- 
thor’s brains. Our guardian soon left us, and we were ush- 
ered up stairs into a crowded school-room, where three 
teachers, the one French, and the others English, presided, 
like the fates, each in her respective corner, and each hav- 
ing her little clan or party, on whom she never inflicted any 
punishment; whilst she waged a perpetual war with those 
of her sister teachers. 

It is not my intention to enter into any particular descrip- 
tion of this school, or of my companions there. One sen~ 
tence will suffice, I trust, to give my readers an idea of this 
place of education. Let each of them represent to them- 
selves the most common-place seminary with which they 
may ever have been acquainted; and lect them add thereun- 
to, if necessary, a little of the tinsel of fashion and a great 
name, no matter how obtained, or how preserved, and they 
will then have atolerably correct idea of Mrs, Marshman’s 
academy in square. 

We were too numerous, and too ill-assorted, and too ill- 
governed, to allow of any thing like social comfort, or real 
improvement; and the perpetual cry of “ Parlez Francois, 
Mademoiselles,” in a shrill voice from the French teacher, 
pui an entire stop to all improving conversation, though it 
did not affect the private whisperings and intrigues which 
filled every corner of the house. In the mean time, so long 
as certain rules were observed, the private character and 
feelings of each individual were little observed, and amongst 
other negligencies my sweet Sophia was left to dwell upon 
her regrets, and never once roused from that deep melan- 
choly which preyed on her mind, and seemed to become as 
it were a second nature. 

The aggregate of what was learnt in this school was very 
little, and of a sort in general which affected only the exte- 
rior; and how could this be otherwise when our instruction 
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was left almost entirely to three women, all under thirty, 
and all from comparatively low families, and of wholly un- 
cultivated minds; for Mrs. Marshman seldom spent more 
than one hour withus in the day, though she not unseldom 
marched with dignity through the school-room. 

It is remarkable, however, through the goodness of God, 
that in this situation where I never felt myself happy, that 
the instructions given me directly by Mrs. Bloomfield, and 
indirectly by her pupils, now began to take root in my 
heart; and perhaps no one circumstance had a stronger ef- 
fect in softening that heart, than along sweet letter from 
Theresa, in which she begged me to forget any thing she 
might ever have said to hurt my feelings, acknowledging 
that she was often to blame in speaking and acting without 
reflection. 

Oh! who can te}l how deep and sincere my regrets for 
my irritable conduct became after the receipt of that letter, 
and how I longed to enjoy again those scenes of liberty 
which I had once despised. When walking in pairs round 
the gravel walk in the centre of the square, how have I 
seemed to gasp for the fresh air of the hills on which Mrs, 
Bloomfield’s house stood; and I once on one of these oc- 
casions made my sweet sister burst into tears, by exclaiming 
‘Oh, for a game at hide and seek, in the wood at Slan- 
ford ;” for sach was the name of Mrs. Bloomfield’s resi- 
dence. 

In the mean time tendere: feelifigs were gradually grow- 
ing between me and Sophia: we were so little regard- 
ed that we could often get together in our bed-room, 
and there we used to read, and work, and talk of past things, 
and there I was first brought to confess my faults of tem- 
per; and being guided by my sweet sister, was first led to 
seek the divine help in earnest prayer. 

(To be continued.) 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTING EXTRACTS. 
An honourable and striking attestation to the duty and ad- 
vantage of keeping holy the Sabbath Day. 

Sunday, Sept. 15, 1822.—“ We had Divine Service as 
usual. It is a little remarkable, that during the whole of 
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the voyage, no circumstances ever occurred to prevent us 
engaging in public worship on the Sabbath Day. Ina few 
instances the hour of worship could not be easily kept, but 
opportunity was always found of having each of the servi- 
ces in succession on a plan adopted at the commencement 
of the voyage. And it is worthy of observation, that in no 
instance, when on fishing stations, was our refrainiug from 
the ordinary duties of our profession on the Sunday, ever 
supposed, eventually, to have been a loss to us, for we in 
general found, that if others who were less regardful, or 
had not the same view of the obligatory nature of the com- 
mand respecting the Sabbath day, succeeded in their endeav- 
ours to promote the success of the voyage, we seldom fail- 
ed to procure a decided advantage in the succeeding week.” 
Independently, indeed, of the divine blessing on honouring 
the Sabbath day, I found that the restraint put upon the 
natural inclinations of the men for pursuing the fishery at 
all opportunities, acted with some advantage by proving an 
extraordinary stimnlus to their exertions when they were 
next sent out after whales. Moreover, when the preced- 
ing week happened to have been laboriously occupied, the 
day of rest thus attained, had a beneficial effect, by restor- 
ing the energies of the people, and fitting them for the re- 
newal of these arduous duties. 

Were it not out of place here, I could relate several in- 
stances in which, after our refraining to fish upon the Sab- 
bath, while others were thts succesfully employed, our sub- 
sequent labours succeeded under circumstances so striking, 
that there was not, I believe, a man in the ship who did not 
consider it the effect of the divine blessing.” Capt. Scores- 
by’s Voyage to Greenland. 


Severity of Cold. 


An example was given of the severity of the cold by one 
of the King George’s sailors, who stated, that a quantity of 
beef that was sent in the boats to the men on the ice, at no 
great distance, and which was taken hot out of the coppers, 
was so frozen when it reached the men, as to make it ne- 
cessary to cut it in pieces with hatchets.—zbid. 
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A pleasing Instance of Benevolence, from Bedmar’s 
Travels in Norway. 


Ar every great festival, as Christmas, Easter, &c. a sheaf 
of corn is placed on the roof of the house, that even the 
sparrows may participate in the general joy. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


CarpinaL Pouienac used to think, that most of the high 
things which was said of Milton’s great work, were partial 
and constrained, but an English gentleman having sent him 
the contents of each book translated into French, the Car- 
dinal exclaimed, “the man who could contrive such a plan, 
must be one of the greatest poets that was ever born.” 


= 
A striking Anecdote of the great Lord Russell. 


Just before the execution of this true Christian and high 
patriot, he conversed with Dr, Burnett, concerning his sit- 
uation, and said, how great a change death made, and how 
wonderfully those new scenes would strike on his soul. He 
had heard how some who had been bora blind, were struck, 
when by couching of their cataracts they saw, but what, he 
said, if the first thing they saw were the sun rising. 


ss 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


INSTINCTS. 


NATURE AND FORCE OF IT. 


Tue variety of resources, expedients, and materials 
which animals of the same species are said to have recourse 
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to, under different circumstances and when differently su 
plied, makes nothing against the doctrine of instincts. The 
thing which we want to account for is the propensity.— 
The propensity being there, it is probable enough that it 
may put the animal upon different actions according to dif- 
ferent exigencies. And this adaptation of resources may 
look like the effect of art and consideration, rather than of 
instinct; but still the propensity is instinctive. For instance, 
suppose what is related of the woodpecker to be true, that, 
in Europe, she deposits her eggs in cavities, which she 
scoops out in the trunks of soft or decayed trees, and in 
some sort safe from the hand of man; but that, in the for- 
ests of Guinea and the Brazils, which man seldom frequents, 


the same bird hangs her nest to the twigs of tal! trees; 


thereby placing them out of the reach of monkeys and 
snakes, i.e, that in each situation she prepares against the 
danger which she has most occasion to apprehend: suppose, 
I say, this to be true, and to be alleged, on the part of the 
bird that builds these nests, as evidence of a reasoning and 
distinguishing precaution, still the question returns whence 
the propensity to build at all? 

Nor does parental affection accompany generation by any 
universal law of animal organization, if such a thing were 
intelligible. Some animals cherish their progeny with the 
most ardent fondness, and the most assiduous attention ; 
others entirely neglect them; and this distinction always 
meets the constitution of the young animal, with respect to 
its wants and capacities. In many, the parental care ex- 
tends to the young animal; in ethers, as in all oviparous 
fish, it is confined to the egg, and even, as to that, to the 
disposal of it in its proper element. Also, as there is gen- 
eration without parental affection, so is there parental in- 
stinct, or what exactly resembles it, without generation. In 
the bee tribe, the grub is nurtured neither by the father nor 
the mother, but by the neutral bee. Probably the case is 
the same with ants. 

In treating of the parental affection in brutes, our busi- 
ness lies rather with the origin of the principle, than with 
the effects and expressions of it. Writers recount these 
with pleasure and admiration. The conduct of many kinds 
ef animals towards their young, has escaped no cbserver, 
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no historian, of nature. “How will they caress them,” says 
Derham, “ with their affectionate notes; lull and quiet them 
with their tender parental voice ; put food into their mouths ; 
cherish, and keep them warm; teach them to pick, and 
eat, and gather food for themselves; and, in a word, per- 
form the part of so many nurses, deputed by the sovereign 
Lord and preserver of the world, to help such young and 
shiftless creatures ?”’ Neither ought it, under this head to be 
forgotten, how much the instinct costs the animal which 
feels it; how much a bird, for example, gives up, by sitting 
upon her nest; how repugnant it is to her organization, her 
habits, and her pleasures. An animal, formed for liberty, 
submits to confinement, in the very season when every thing 
invites her abroad: what is more; an animal delighting in 
motion, made for motion, all whose motiens are so easy and 
so free, hardly a moment, at other times, at rest, is, for ma- 
ny hours of many days together, fixed to her nest, as close 
as if her limbs were tied down by pins and wires. For my 
part, I never see a-bird in that situation, but I recognize an 
invisible hand, detaining the contented prisoner from her 
fields and groves, for a purpose, as the event proves, the 
most worthy of the sacrifice, the most important, the most 
beneficial. 

But the loss of liberty is not the whole of what the pro- 
creant bird suffers. Harvey tells us, that he has often 
found the female wasted to skin and bone by sitting upon 
her eggs. 

One observation more, and J will dismiss the subject. 
The pairing of birds, and the non-pairing of beasts, forms 
a distinction, between the two classes, which shews that the 
conjugal instinct is modified with a reference to utility 
founded in the condition of the offspring. In quadrupeds, 
the young animal draws its nutriment from the body of the 
dam. The male parent neither does, nor ean, contribute 
any part to its sustenation. In the feathered race, the 
young bird is supplied by an importation of food, to pro- 
cure and bring home which, in a sufficient quantity for the 
demand of a numerous brood, requires the industry of both 
parents. In this difference we see a reason, for the t 
instinct of the quadruped, and for the faithful love of the 
feathered mate. 
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ORIGIN OF COINS. 


Tue era of the invention of money is not easy to be set- 
tled. There is no room to doubt that in the earliest ages 
the ordinary way of trafic among men was, by exchanging 
commodity for commodity. But in the course of time, it 
was found necessary in the way of commutative justice, to 
have some common measure or standard, according to 
which all other things should be estimated. This as some 
gather, was first invented by Cain, though the first we learn 
of it in sacred writ is the time of Abraham, who paid 400 
shekels for a burial place. 


This is the erliest account that we have of metals being 


made use of as the medium of trade; it appears however, 
from ihe relations which establish this fact, that it had no 
mark to ascertain its weight or fineness, but “ was weigh- 
ed in the presence of the people.” As commerce improved, 
bargains of this sort became more commen, and this prac- 
tice was laid aside and the quantity of silver was ascertain- 
ed by a particular mark, which save the trouble of weighing 
it: but this does not appear till the time of Jacob, the sec- 
ond from Abraham, (who died B. C. 1689, aged 136.) 
The piece of money we read of in his time was the resilah, 
stamped with the figure of a lamb, and was of precise and 
stated value. 

Among the ancient Britons, iron rings, or as some say 
iron plates, were used for money. The first coin used in 
Britan was in the year A.C. 25, 

Among the Lacedemonians, iron bars quenched with 
vinegar, were used, intended that they might not answer 
any other purpose. Seneca observes, that anciently there 
was stamped money on leather. The Hollanders coined 
great quantities of pasteboard, in the year 1574. Numa 
Pompilius made money of wood and leather ; nor does it 
appear that the Romans were much acquainted with the art 
of striking money in metal during the time of their kings. 
The first silver money they coined was in the year of Rome 
484, that is, 269 years before Christ, and their first gold 
money in 546, that is, 207 A.C. The Monetarii, (or the 
presons who struck the ancient coins for the Romans,) 
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sometimes impressed the images of men that had been emi- 
nent in their families, on their coins ; but no living man’s 
head was ever stamped on a Roman coin, till after the fall 
of the Commonwealth; after that time they bore the em- 
peror’shead on the one side, and from this period the prac- 
tice of stamping the prince’s image on coins obtained, among 
all civilized nations, the Turks and other Mahometans ex- 
cepted, who, in detestation of images, inscribed only the 
prince’s name, with the year of the transmigration of the 
prophet. 

The first money coined by the Arabians was in the year 
A. D. 660. 

Money of gold and silver was first coined at Argos, in 
the year before Christ 894. 

Mr. Camden observ’s, that the most ancient English coin 
he had known, was that of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the 
first Christian king in the island, in whose time all money 
accounts began to pass by the names of pounds, shillings, 
pence, and mancussis. 

The Norman kings continued the custom of their prede- 
cessors, of coining only pence with the prince’s image on 
one side, and on the other, the name of the city where it 
was coined, with a cross so deeply impressed, that it might 
be easily broken into halves, which so broken, they called 
half pence ; or into four parts, which they called four things, 
furthings, or farthings. 

In the time of Richard I. money coined in the east parts 
of Germany came into special request in England, on ac- 
count of its purity, and was called easterlings money, as all 
the inhabitants of those parts were called easterlings, and 
shortly after some of those people skilled in coining were 
sent for hither to bring the coin to perfection; which eyer 
since has been called sterling for easterling. =. 

About the year 1320, the states of Europe first began to 
coin gold, and among the rest our king Edward III, The 
first pieces he coined were called florences, being coined by 
Florentines ; afterwards he coined nobles, then rose nobles, 
and half nobles. 

Vol. X. No. 1. 3 

















On Idleness. 


ON IDLENESS. 


 Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep, and an idle soul shall suf- 
Ser hunger.”—Solomon. 


Tue word of God contains many proofs of the evil ten- 
dencies and ignominious consequences of idleness. It was 
in this baneful principle that part of the sin of Sodom ex- 
isted, for “abundance of idleness was in her and in her 
daughters.” It was this evil that Solomon exposed in his 
dark but quaint picture of the idler: the field that was 
grown over with thorns—the vineyard that was covered 
with nettles, and the dilapidated wall, each was a scene of 
misery, while to the wise man they afforded a lessen of in- 
struction. It was sloth that lulled the foolish virgins into 
slumber, that put out their lamps, and shut them out of 
heaven. It was this that hid the talent in the earth, made 
the bounteous lord wrath, and cast the fruitless servant into 
outer darkness, amid weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

I[dleness is the basis ef immorality—an anti-chamber of 
transgression—a forerunner of impiety—au entrance of the 
road to death! Avoid it, and you will escape many tempta- 
tions to evil—many conilicts with the adversary of souls— 
many pangs of conscience—many hours of woe. Avoid it, 
and you will have laid the axe at the very root of many a 
growing actual transgression. 

Have you a prospect of, or are you now engaging in the 
concerns of business ? Avoid idleness—an idle tradesman 
is seldom respected, and but little encouraged—-he disre- 
gards punctuality—relapses into indiflerence—degenerates 
into a shameless unconcern—and forfeits the esteem even 
of his nearest and most valuable friends. Without a be- 
coming and necessary regard ta diligence in business, he 
finds himself unsupported—negligence spreads over his af- 
fairs—he becomes insolvent, and is on the high road to ig 
nominy and want. Besides these consequences, an idle lite 
is a very uncomfortable one. Duty to an idler always as- 
sumes a stern and unpleasant appearance, unwilling to go 
forward, he frequently needs not only an impelling, but a 
compulsory force, he is not only loath to proceed, but he is 
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obliged to be driven; the cuties he performs are done re- 
luctantly, and what he leaves undone, adds pain to the sor- 
row already produced, by the prospect of being obliged to 
do more. The morning’s dawn salutes his waking eyes— 
he feels himself still unrefreshed by sleep, because he pants 
for more, and as the door turneth upon its hinges, so doth 
he upon his bed, exclaiming, “a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep.” Oh! what a despi- 
cable character is the sluggard! With limbs and members 
naturally flexible and pliant, made for action, and ordained 
for use, he is found frustrating the design of the great Artist 
of his frame, benumbing and stiffening those nervous pow- 
ers that are given for his use and improvement, and ener- 
vating those faculties which are the glory of his race, and 
the beauty of his mind. 

Do you profess io be a Christian? Avoid idleness—an 
idle Christian is a talent wrapped up in a napkin—a candle 
hid under a bushel—a sun without rays—a planet confining 
its beams to its own immediate sphere, Idleness intercepts 
the bright beamings of the soul, which, when unbeclouded 
sheds asacred halo round the Christian’s head—it locks up 
all his spiritual graces, which if exposed and used would 
shine as stars in the clear vault of heaven—it corrodes the 
springs of spiritual existence, and clogs all the exquisite 
machinery of the soul. 

Avoid Idleness, and you will more frequently avoid the 
enemy, of souls; he is ever on his watch tower, to mark 
your deviations from the path of duty—to espy your wan- 
derings from the hive of industry—to note your loitering 
hours--to find you employment—for 

‘Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 

Are you then living beneath the besotting influence of 
this bodily and mental opiate? Pray against it—watch 
against it—strive against it—arouse from your slumber— 
awake to righteousness. Be diligent in business—fervent 
in spirit—serving the Lord-—and let all your powers be em- 
ployed in glorifying /Zim, who, through the medium of 
his word, has said, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,. 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, vor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TALENTS IN THE 
VARIOUS STATIONS OF LIFE. 


As we are all endowed with talents, though of different 
kinds aod in different degrecs, we are all accountable for 
the use or abuse of them. Are we permitted to let them 
remain unoccupied, when he who buried his one talent was 
called by Christ aslothful and disobedient servant? God had 
bestowed it upon him that some good might flow from it: this 
forcibly calls upon us to employ the opportunities which we 
possess, lest we also should merit the appellation which was 
given to him. If there is an ardent wish to do good, we may 
generallv find some way of effecting it. The man who has. 
wealth and riches, time and influence, may be said to have 
the five talents; he who can teach the ignorant, visit the 
poor, and administer in a small measure to their necessities, 
has the two talents; and he who is active and perseveres in 
his activity, although his means may be very limited, yet he 
is able lo refresh and comfort the mourner, reprove by gen- 
tle methods the profligate, speak a word in season to the 
backslider, and offer up ardent prayers that success may 
crown his feeble efforts. May not the person possessed of 
this one talent be instrumental in doing incalculable good ? 
Undoubtedly; for even the prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much; and who can tell but a backslider may be 
reclaimed, or a profligate restored through its influence. It 
is a mistaken, though prevailing idea with many, that the 
poor are unable to do good ; but those of them who are pi- 
ous, if disposed, may usually find some method to evince 
that their talents are not hid and useless. One instance has 
occurred within my own sphere of observation, which I shall 
here mention. 

A poor, but pious woman, who resides near my own 
dwelling, teaches a number of her neighbour’s children, free 
of expence; thus, through her, those children are taught to 
read and work, who would otherwise most probably have re- 
mained ignorant of both. Since she has commenced gra- 
tuitous teaching indeed, some other children have been sent 
whose parents are able to pay a small sum with them, which 
of course they do. The condect of this woman with re- 
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spect to her poor neighbours I call genuine benevolence, 
both to the mothers of the children and the children them- 
selves. It will be well if the instance of this humble cot- 
tager should provoke us to more diligence and activity, that 
our talents may be improved both to the advantage of 
others and ourselves. 


AN ADDRESS TO YOUTH.—NO. I. 


I nave often thought, my young friends, when I have ta- 
ken up some of the religious journals devoted to the rising 
generation, that your privileges, for a religious education, 
are peculiarly high. How different from what it was in the 
early days of your fathers and grand-fathers! They were 
scantily furnished with any kind of reading; and sucha 
thing asa periodical publication expressly for them, was 
scarcely if at all known. How different, too, is it with 
you from what it is with many of your own age in different 
parts of the country, and of the world. Under these cir- 
cumstances, does it not become you often to think of what 
the writer of Ecclesiastes says: “ Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I 
have no pleasure in them!” Now you know that to whom 
much is given much will be required. You, above most oth- 
ers of your age, are under obligation to remember your 
Creator: for it is he who gives you your superior privileges. 
Piety to God has ever been regarded by the wise and good as 
the brightest ornament to the young. The cheerfulness and 
sobriety which genuine religion inspires, set well upon the 
smooth unwrinkled brow of the stripling, as he rises to man- 
hood. The emotions of gratitude and love which the re- 
ligion of the meek and lowly Jesus wakes up in the soul, 
throws new beauty into the youthful countenance, The im- 
pression of modesty and tenderness strike every beholder. 
Allow me, then, witheut any lengthened preface, to invite 
your attention to some of the advantages of early piety. 

Itis the most direct method to secure enjoyment and per- 
manent respectability in the présent world. The religion of 
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30 An Address to Youth. 


which 1 speak, you will remember, is the religion of the 
Bible: it is that which consists in repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ—that which affects 
the heart and leads to a holy life. This religion, I say, ob- 
tained in early life affords more rational enjoyment, and con- 
fers more permanent respectability, than can otherwise be 
attained. I am not intending now to address a motive to 
your selfishness, The rational enjoyments of which I speak, 
are those which pure and undefiled religion confer. Enjoy- 
ments which it is your duty to cultivate. God has given us 
capacities for happiness, and furnished us richly with the 
sources of enjoyment: but the enjoyments which he bids 
us cultivate are the pure, and elevated ones which true re- 


ligion imparis. The respectability of which I speak is the, 


esteem of wise and good men. This you ought to desire. 
To gain their approbation implies, in some degree, a temper 
which seeks the approbation of God. You certainly can- 
not seek too ardently that happiness which Christianity im- 
parts ; or be too solicitous of the honor which cometh from 
God. If religion be any thing, it is every thing. Hf it be 
worthy your attention at all, it has a claim to your earliest 
and best affections. If it be capable of affording any hap- 
piness, the earlier it is embraced the more it will confer. 
But I presume that you, my young readers, are ready to 
regard religion as valuable, and suited to confer happiness ; 
but you may think yourself justified in deferring the subject 
for the present. There are those young people who attach 
a gloominess, and a moroseness, to the character of the 
Christian which illy fits the sprightliness of youth. The 
religion of the gospel is wrongly viewed; every feature is 
made unlovely; the fire which sparkles in the youthful eye 
seems to give a keener insight into all‘the defects of the 
Christian character. The real cause, however, why religion 
appears unpleasant, is to be sought in the wrong state of feel- 
ing. Those whose hearts are right with God do not invest 
the subject of religich with gloom and melancholy. It is 
the careless, the thoughtless youth, who thinks the Chris- 
tian passes a cheerless life. It is gloomy because it con- 
demns levity, thoughtlessness, and vanity. But is there a 
religion which will satisfy your reason and your conscience 
that does noé condemn levity, thoughtlessness, and vanity? 
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The Thermometer. Sk 


| Is it becoming in us to be vain and thoughtless when such 


everlasting consequences are suspended on the use we make 
of the moments which are fast wasting away? Religion I 
say, requires us to be sober and considerate because it is an 
immensely important concern ; and involves our eternal in- 
terests. It is also a reasonable service; and therefore re- 
quires reflection. And is this any sufficient reason why you 
should throw a gloominess around this sacred snbject? Can 
there be any thing really melancholy in a religion which 
will make you like God? The Bible approves of that smile 
of filial affection which lights up the countenance of the 
obedient child; it approves of that cheerfulness which 
flows from the commingling of kindred souls. Our social 
powers were granted us asa rich source of rational enjoy- 
ment. But if we rest satisfied with the streams of earthly 
happiness, it will show that we have no regard for the over- 
flowing fountain. In this way our otherwise innocent en- 
joyments, become sinful by overlooking the fountain whence 
they flow. Those features in the religion of Christ which 
appear the most repulsive to the vain and the thoughtless, 
stand out with a delightful prominence to the view of the 
humble penitent. View the subject of religion properly ; 
and instead of starting back involuntarily as though some 
monster of deformity was before you, you will be ready to 
spring forward and give up yourself to the sacred influences 
of a religion calculated to make you cheerful and happy. 


THE THERMOMETER. 


Tue Thermometer is an instrument that is used to meas- 
ure the heat of the air and other fluids. _ It derives its name 
from two Greek words—eppoe, signifying hot, and perpov, a 
measure. ‘The instrument consists of a glass tube, which 
has a bulb at its lower end, and is partly filled with quicksil- . 
ver. Above this fluid is avacuum. It is a general, though 
I believe not a universal law in nature, that heat expands 
bodies, and cold contracts them. Quicksilver is peculiarly 
sensible of these changes; and hence, in warm weather, 
the quicksilver in the thermometer expands and rises, but 
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$2 The Thermometer. 


in cold weather contracts and falls. The scale of degrees 
is made in the following manner :—the thermometer is put 
into boiling water, and the quicksilver, being expanded by 
the heat, gradually rises ; when it becomes stationary, the 
point at which it settles is marked 212°, which is called the 
boiling water heat, or, more briefly, the boiling point: the 
thermometer is next put into some ground ice,and the fluid 
falls till it becomes stationary again: 32° is marked oppo- 
site this place, which is called the freezing point. The space 
between the boiling point and the freezing point is divided 
into 180 degrees ; and degrees are marked above and below 
these points. Six other places are noted on the ther- 
mometer, which I shall enumerate. Spirits boil at a heat 
of 176°; fever heat is 112°; blood heat 98° ; summer heat 
76°; temperate 55°: 0 is marked 32 degrees below the 
freezing point, and is generally called Zero. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that milk boils at a heat of 213°, which is one de- 
gree higher than the temperature at which water boils ; and 
it freezes at 30°, two degrees below the freezing point of 
water. Quicksilver itself boils at 600°; and its freezing 
point is 40° below Zero, or 72° below that of water. 

The thermometer which I have been describing, is called 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, from the person who invented it. 


Air, water, spirits, and oil, were all formerly used in- 


thermometers : but now quicksilver is preferred to any of 
them. Yet this fluid, as I said before, wiil boil at 600°; 
and therefore the heat of any body which is higher than 
600° cannot be ascertained by quicksilver. A person of 
the name of Wedgewood, however, has invented an instru- 
ment, capable of measuring the most extraordinary heats. 
This is constructed on a plan entirely different from the one 
already mentioned. The material employed is a kind of 
argillaceous earth, which possesses the singular property of 
contracting, when exposed to the action of heat. One de- 
gree on Wedgewood’s scale is equal to 130 of Fahrenheit’s. 
It has been found, that brass will melt in a heat equal to 
$807° of Fahrenheit, fine silver at 4717°, fine gold at §237°, 
and cast iron at 21877°. The Zero of Wedgewood’s ther- 
mometer is equal to a heat of 1077° on Fahrenheit’s scale: 
his greatest heat goes to the astonishing height of 32277° 
of Fahrenheit, and is 152} times the heat of boiling water. 
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Jepthah’s Vow. 33 


Fhe general use of the thermometer is to ascertain the 
various degrees of heat and cold in bodies; and it is most 
commonly applied to mark the changes of temperature in 
the atmosphere. It thus enables us to compare one season 
or climate with another, to observe accurately the intensity 
of summer’s heat, and the severity of winter’s cold, to pro- 
vide against any inconvenient consequences arising from 
them, or to regulate either for practical purposes. Scientific 
travellers, on ascending to the summits of lofty mountains, 
or to any great elevation from the surface of the earth, 
often make many interesting observations on the nature of 
onr atmosphere by means of this instrument. Such trav- 
ellers frequently bring home with them specimens of the 
rare and curious plants they meet with in foreign countries, 
Many of these, and especially those brought frem tropical 
regions, are not able to bear the severity of our climate ; 
they are therefore preserved in green-houses, heated artifi- 
cially, and here again the thermometer is useful, in ascer- 
taining the warmth which is mostadapted fo their preserva- 
tion. This instrument is likewise used to discover the heat 
of any other fluid as well as air; and it is thus employed in 
a great number of chemical and domestic operations. Among 
the rest, we may mention its use in regulating the tempera- 
ture of warm baths, in brewing, &c, The improved ther- 
mometer of Wedgewood already mentioned, further shews 
what degrees of heat the different metals or other solid bod- 
ies will bear, and with what heat they may he reduced to a 
state of fusion. Wiruiam Henry. 
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JEPTHAW’S VOW. 


“ And it shall be, that whatsoever cometh out from the doors of my 
house to meet me, on my returning in peace from the children of Am- 
mon, shall surely be the Lord's, and [ will offer itup for a burnt offer- 
ing.” —Judges xi. 31. 

“ Here are two parts,” says Mr. Parkhurst, “ in Jepthah’s 
vow. 1. That whatever person met him, should be Jeho- 
vah’s, i. e, dedicated for ever to his service, as Hannah de- 
voted Samuel before he was born, (1 Sam. i. 2.) and 2. 
that he himself would offer a burnt offering to Jehovah. Un- 
clean beasts, and much more human sacrifices, were an 







































34 Poetry.—The Power and Faithfulness of God. 


abomination to Jehovah; therefore Jepthah could not in- 
tend to vow either of these; and if he bad, surely the priests 
would not have offered them, Such a vow would have been 
to the last degree wicked and absurd, and next to impossible 
to have been performed.” Mr. Parkhurst further observes, 
that the words themselves admit of the construction, “I 
will offer to Him, i. e. to Jehovah,” agreeably to many pass- 
ages of Scripture, especially Judges xi. 31. 





Pocrtry. 
THE POWER AND FAITHFULNESS OF GOD. 


Resoice my soul in God, the Lord, 
Prepare to sing his praise, 

Look to the promise of his word, 
The freeness of his grace. 


At his command all nature rose, 
And light, and life began, 

So, from his word salvation flows 
To lost and ruined man. +4 


His mighty voice, his firm decrees, 
Bid times and seasons roll, 

The lofty hills, the flowing seas, 
Are under his control. 


And yet his love has deign’d to call, 
Lost sinners to his seat; 

Then yield rebellious hearts, and fall 
At your Redeemer’s feet. 


The saints who love his holy ways, 

He leadeth safely home, 

Then why should sinners spurn his grace, 
Whom he invites to come? 


Why should my heart with sorrow heave, 
Or sinful fears prevail ? 

The Lord his ransom’d will not leave, 
Nor Set his promise fail. 


Has he not said, “‘ the souls that seek, 
Shall surely taste my love,” 
And can our God his cov’nant break, 
While Jesus reigns above? 


The solid earth, the expanded heaven, 
Must wither and decay 


Poeiry—Written at my Mother’s Grave 35 


But the sweet promise he has given, 
Shall never fade away. 


Look back my soul, retrace the road, 
Through which by his right hand, 
‘Thou hast been led, and trust in God, 
‘To reach the promis’d land. 


WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 


Tue trembling dew-drops fall 
Upon the shutting flowers,—like souls at rest 
‘The stars shine gloriously, and all 
Save me is blest! 


Mother, I love thy grave :— 
The violet, with its blossom blue and mild, 
Waves o’er thy head—-when shall it wave 
Above thy child! 


’Tis a sweet flower,—yet must 
Its bright leaves to the coming tempest bow! 
Dear mother, ’tis thine emblem,—dust 
Is on thy brow! 


Thus I could love to die, 
To leave untasted life’s dark, bitter streams, 
By thee, as erst in childhood, lie, 
And share thy dreams ! 


And must [ linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear, 
With biter tears! 


Oh, must 1 linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a blasted tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sear, 
Went down with thee! 


Oft from life’s withered bower, 
In still communion with the past, I turn, 
And muse on thee—the only flower 
In memory’s urn! 


And, when the evening pale 
Bows like a mourner on the dim blue wave, 
I stray to hear the night-winds wail 
Around thy grave. 


Where is thy spirit flown ?— 
I gaze above—thy look is imaged there !— 
I listen—and thy gentle tone 
Is on the air! 





Poetry—I Remember, I Remember. 


Oh come—whilst here I press 
My brow upon thy grave—and, in those mild 
And thrilling tones of holiness, 
Bless—bless thy child! 


Yes—bless thy weeping child! 
And o’er thine urn, Religion’s holiest shrine, 
Oh give his spirit undefiled 


To blend with thine! 


I, PENsEROS, 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 
RY THOMAS HOOD. 


I] REMEMBER, J remember 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 

But now, I often wish that night 
Had borne my breath away! 


Il remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 

- The vi'lets, and the lilly-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacks where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 
The liburnam on his birth-day,— 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 

Where I was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirits flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 

And suinmer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven, 
Than when I was a boy. 
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